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3 1 6 The School Review 

Education is not a science. It is something much better; it is 
an art. Now, if you will look into the relation of art to science, you 
will find that no art possessed by man gets any aid from science, 
except on its outermost borders. For example, the art of paint- 
ing receives aid from science in its endeavour to find out what are 
the most lasting pigments; but it cannot train artists in the selec- 
tion of colours. That is a part of his profession which the artist 
must himself learn by living and loving observation, by compari- 
son, by discussion with his brother artists; and I think that this 
analogy gives the relation of psychology to education. Psychology, 
that is, the psychology of the growing mind, does help the teacher 
in his conduct of the earlier years of instruction. But it can carry 
the teacher only up to a certain point; and, as soon as the learner 
begins the study of a subject, such as language, history, or a 
literary work, the guiding clue of psychology is given up, and the 
learner has to trust himself to the guidance of a teacher who 
knows his way about in the subject. And the teacher who knows 
his way about in the subject is the person who can best lay down 
the best method of teaching it. 

O. B. R. 
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MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS. 

England. Journal of Education, (London,} March, 1894. 

It would seem sometimes as if we could never do anything in 
England without first getting up a scare. Elementary education 
had its turn a little while ago; more lately it was naval defence; 
and now it is the turn of mothers and daughters. In consequence 
of some letters to the newspapers last autumn, Mrs. Crackanthorpe 
presented us with a somewhat lurid account of "The Revolt of 
the Daughters " in the January Nineteenth Century. The daugh- 
ters are determined to have the full liberty of their brothers. 
They mean to see life — a beautiful euphemism, by the way, for 
becoming acquainted with the actual and possible depravities of 
human beings. They clamour for latch-keys, and insist on their 
right to go tt> music-halls, to read books which their mothers 
think undesirable, and generally to knock about town. They 
look upon their mothers as ignorant, foolish, and tyrannical. 
And the poor mothers gather in back rooms upstairs, obstinate, 
narrow-minded, and helpless. They are not wholly wrong, we 
are told, but they lack sympathy, they are obstinate, and, above 
all, they are helpless. Poor mothers! 
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OUR VIEW. 

Our own view of the matter it is scarcely necessary to set forth. 
We know that things are in a transition state. We believe in Eng- 
lish mothers and English girls. We believe in education and in its 
results on the whole; and may we add that we speak from a fairly 
wide knowledge of both. Mistakes have been made, are 
being made and will be made; but we boldly trust the 
larger hope. We do not believe in the scare, and we do 
not believe that much of the wisdom of life is to be learnt 
in music-halls and by means of latch-keys. No doubt girls are 
sometimes too much cooped-up in domesticities, and are right in 
their demand for a larger field of activity. They need definite 
work to do, and more experience of the real work of the world 
and of real life, which is to be got, we assure them, in daylight 
and unaided by latch-keys. If we might venture on any advice 
we should say, to daughters as well as mothers, by all means keep 
yourselves young, and try to cultivate, both of you, somewhat 
more a sense of humour. Many of you are growing too intense. A 
sense of humour would often keep you from exaggerating the 
wrongness of things and your own fitness to set them right. Have 
patience, and you will be all the better able to get things right 
soon. And let us older folk help you in the work. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

The London County Council, although one of the last among 
local authorities to move in the matter of technical education, is 
now getting to work with notable activity. 

With regard to science teaching under the science and art de- 
partment, the conditions under which it is offered by the County 
Council have thus been summarized : — (a) The invariable perform- 
ance of practical, experimental, or laboratory work by the students 
themselves; (b) the discouragement of mere lecturing or book- 
work in physical science; (c) the abandonment of the practice of 
" farming " the classes to the teachers; {d) freedom to teachers 
to substitute other courses or other methods for those prescribed 
by the science and art department; (e) an increased provision of 
laboratories, and of the apparatus of equipment necessary for 
efficient instruction; (/) greater regularity of attendance; (g) a 
reduction of the high fees hitherto charged for certain subjects. 

O. B, Rhodes 



